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Information on CAnniversary 
4 


Headquarters at Metropole Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rooms, with bath, Metropole Hotel, $2.50.and upward. 
Rooms, with bath, Gibson Hotel, $3.50 and upward., 


Write the-hotel to reserve room for you. Do it at once and 
say you are a delegate to the Teamsters’ Anniversary Banquet. 


Report to Teamsters Union Headquarters at 217 West.12th 
Street and register before 1:00 p. m. October Ist. 


Meeting of all delegates at 2:00 p. m., October Ist, at Team- 
sters large hall. 


Banquet at 6:00 p. m. sharp at Metropole Hotel. 


Delegates should have with them a_ note or letter, signed by 
the President and Secretary of the Local, stating they were 
elected as representatives to attend the banquet. 


Make inquiries of your railroad agents as soon as possible 
about sleepers and round trip rates. 
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The Right to Assemble Is a 
Constitutional Right 


Infinite varieties of decisions in 
labor cases have come out of New 
Jersey. Some of these decisions, par- 
ticularly in connection with injunc- 
tions, have breathed the spirit of cen- 
turies ago when there was only mas- 
ter and menial, when the employer 
made the law and had his henchmen 
enforce. From time to time the high- 
est court hands down an opinion 
which is an evidence that the court 
has construed the law and the Con- 
stitution from the point of view of 
today, with conditions as they are, 
instead of what would have been 
sound judicial practice five hundred 
years ago. 

During the silk workers’ strike in 
Paterson, N. J., in 1924, the chief of 
police issued an order compelling the 
strikers to discontinue their meetings 
in their regular meeting halls. As a 
result, a public meeting of protest 
was held in the City Hall Plaza, at 
which a number were arrested for 
attempting to speak. One of these 
was sentenced to six months in jail 
and four others were fined $50 each. 
Their case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court and the convictions 
were sustained. An appeal from the 
Supreme Court’s decision was then 
taken to the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, the highest court of New 
Jersey. This court recently handed 
down its opinion, which reversed the 
decision of the Supreme Court and 
the action of the original court of 
jurisdiction. In setting aside these 
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convictions, the justices of the high- 
est court of New Jersey talked like 
American judges who understood the 
Constitution of their country. In ad- 
dition to referring to the Magna 
Charta, petition of right and the Bill 
of Rights, the mainstay of the Brit- 
ish Constitution and the basis of 
both our federal and state constitu- 
tions, the court called attention to 
the first amendment to the Federal 
Constitution and Article 1, Placitum 
18, of the New Jersey constitution, 
which provides that: 

“The people have a right to freely 
assemble together, to consult for the 
common good, to make known their 
opinion to their representatives and 
to petition for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 

If this famous case had originally 
arisen in violation of an injunction 
restraining the strikers from holding 
meetings, the ultimate outcome would 
have been quite different, but coming 
up as it did in the courts of law from 
the beginning, a decision was secured 
in the highest court, which is heart- 
ening to those who believe that the 
Constitution of our country means 
what it says.—Metal Trades Bulletin. 





W ages 


Wages paid to the unorganized are 
an evidence that it is unnecessary to 
look in foreign countries for exam- 
ples of exploited labor. 

The Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has recently issued informa- 
tion concerning the wages paid in 
cottonseed oil mills, which is shock- 
ing. Although a twelve-hour day 
exists in these mills, the average 
wage is but $15.53 per week. The 
men in these mills are fathers of 
families with children to support, 
with wives who are entitled to know 
something in addition to drudgery 
as they go through life. These un- 
fortunate victims work in the south- 
ern states, but thirty thousand tex- 
tile workers are now on strike in New 


Bedford, Mass., resisting an addi- 
tional ten per cent reduction in 
wages. Here, according to the De- 
partment of Labor, the average wage 
is but $19.32 per week. 

‘New Bedford and the cottonseed 
oil mills of the South are but exam- 
ples of what is to be found in many 
other industries where labor is unor- 
ganized, and for that reason unable 
to protect itself. A survey of many 
plants employing non-union labor in- 
dicates that the wages paid to the 
mechanics is less than that paid to 
unskilled labor where it is organized. 

Trade unionism means _ higher 
wages and better working conditions 
and prosperity in the community.— 
Metal Trades Bulletin. 





What Is the Law? 


In view of the fact that highest au- 
thorities differ and that some laws 
are observed or enforced more fully 
than others, it is worthwhile to listen 
to an authority when he speaks. 

Recently Dr. Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, president emeritus of Yale Uni- 
versity, discussed the subject in the 
Yale Review. 


“Next to enlightenment on eco- 
nomics,” he wrote, “what the country 
most needs is enlightenment on con- 
stitutional liberty.” 

Continuing his discussion of the 
subject, Mr. Hadley said: 


“Ts law a group of military orders 
or is it a codification of public opin- 
ion? Today the theory that law is a 
sovereign command is being carried 
to dangerous extremes. It seems to 
be of the highest importance that be- 
lievers in democracy and self-govern- 
ment should emphasize the principle 
that there is in America no sovereign 
that has unlimited power to issue 
laws either de jure or de facto. 

“There are two conflicting views of 
the law. One is that it derives its 
authority from reason. The other is 
that it is the command of a sovereign 
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and derives its authority from hav- 
ing been regularly issued. 

“It has been said that every man 
who has any real sense holds both 
these views by turns; but it is a ques- 
tion of great importance that one of 
them we hold predominantly.” 

One reason why juries are so nec- 
essary is to prevent the arbitrary en- 
forcement of the military-like order 
which some courts believe the law 
to be. 

The law is not intended to work in- 
justice or to in any manner break 
down the citizens’ constitutional 
rights, yet the law as it has been in- 
terpreted by many courts in connec- 
tion with labor cases has not only 
worked injustice and apparently cre- 
ated class privileges, but the con- 
struction placed upon the law by the 
court has also nullified constitutional 
guarantees.—Metal Trades Bulletin. 





Trade Unionism Is High Morality 


The Department of the Treasury 
refused a request of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Central Labor Union that a 
contractor be required to comply 
with trade union conditions in the 
erection of a post office building. 

The purpose of the law “is to avoid 
favoritism and to secure freer com- 
petition,” treasury officials said. At- 
tention is called to a similar decision 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo on November 16, 1916. 

“To secure freer competition” 
sounds brave. It will attract the un- 
thinking, but logically it leads to 
sweatshop conditions and prison con- 
tract labor. 

If this is incorrect, who will decide 
where the dividing line shall be 
drawn? 

Organized labor demands recogni- 
tion and support by society because 
it is a barrier to conditions that de- 
base workers. 

The government never avoids “fa- 
voritism” in selecting material for its 
public buildings. It is impossible to 


do otherwise, as durability and an ar- 
tistic effect must be considered. 

But when labor is involved, the 
wildest competition is permitted, re- 
gardless of its effect on the home and 
society in general. 

The government, instead of en- 
couraging the highest wage that will 
serve as a model for private em- 
ployers, takes contrary action. 

Government officials are not to be 
blamed for this position. They but 
reflect public standards that are no 
longer accepted by thinking indi- 
viduals. 

When our ethical standards are 
higher, the public will support repre- 
sentatives who insist that the human 
element in these buildings must not 
be ignored. 

Cheap material can be replaced, 
but cheap labor damages our social 
structure. Its consequences are found 
in the homes and schools, in disease 
and shortened life. 

It is not “favoritism” if our na- 
tional morality calls for the highest 
living standards for workers em- 
ployed in the erection of public build- 
ings, and for employes who work in 
these buildings after they are com- 
pleted. 

Neither would it be “favoritism” 
if our national morality recognized 
the trade unions as the one force that 
has established these standards. 

Agitation and education by organ- 
ized labor will hasten the day when 
society rejects the theory of competi- 
tion between wage workers.—News 
Letter. 





Truth Will Out 


The British government announces 
that at least 200,000 jobless must 
either be moved out of that country 
or starve. 

The report should be read by 
cracker-barrel economists and penny- 
a-line writers in the United States 
who would solve the British out-of- 
work problem by the flippant declara- 
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tion that the “dole” is responsible. 
They refer to the unemployment in- 
surance act, and they would create 
the impression that workers shirk 
employment because they have access 
to the national treasury. 

The British report refutes this 
claim as “wholly without founda- 
tion,” and states that “the body of 
unemployed is not a standing army 
of vagrants.” The situation is trace- 
able wholly to economic conditions, it 
is said. 

The British unemployment insur- 
ance act is in no sense a charity, and 
is not called the “dole” in Britain. 

The fund is maintained by joint 
contributions by employers, employed 
and the government. For male work- 
ers, the weekly contribution is eight 
pence (sixteen cents) by the em- 
ployer, seven pence by the worker 
and three pence by the government. 

Stringent rules govern distribution 
of funds. No striker can receive bene- 
fits, and if a worker who draws this 
insurance refuses employment his in- 
surance ceases. A worker is limited 
to the number of weeks he may draw 
this insurance.—News Letter. 





Churchmen Favor 5-Day Week 


New York.—Science has accom- 
plished the impossible and dreams of 
a better social order can no longer be 
dismissed as the impracticable objec- 
tives of sentimentalists, says the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in a Labor Sunday message 
prepared by the council’s commission 
on the church and social order. 

The five-day week in certain indus- 
tries is possible because of machin- 
ery, new power resources, scientific 
management and the growing effi- 
ciency of labor, the churchmen say. 

“A score of years ago the churches 
expressed the ideals of religion in 
their bearing on social and industrial 
relations. These ideals include aboli- 
tion of child labor, protective regula- 
tions for women in industry; abate- 


ment and prevention of poverty ; pro- 
tection of workers from dangerous 
machinery, from occupational dis- 
eases and from enforced unemploy- 
ment; right to organize; arbitration 
and conciliation; gradual and reason- 
able reduction of hours of labor to 
the lowest practicable point; a living 
wage as a minimum in every industry 
and the highest wage that each in- 
dustry can afford; a new emphasis 
upon the application of Christian 
principles to the acquisition and use 
of property and the most equitable 
division of the product of industry 
that can ultimately be devised. 

“Certain phases of the industrial 
problem press for immediate atten- 
tion,” the churchmen say. “The past 
year has seen a serious condition of 
unemployment. The situation has 
been not less but more challenging 
because of a condition of prosperity 
for many, while a very large number 
of men were out of work. The De- 
partment of Labor has estimated that 
there were nearly 2,000,000 fewer 
persons employed in January of this 
year than in January, 1925. Since the 
so-called normal unemployment is 
not less than 1,000,000, this govern- 
ment estimate means that at least 
3,000,000 workers must have been un- 
employed during the past winter. 
Such a condition is economically un- 
sound and intolerable from the point 
of view of Christian brotherhood.”— 
News Letter. 





Children of Workless Fathers 
Suffer 


Washington.—The United States 
Children’s Bureau paints a tragic pic- 
ture of the effects of unemployment 
on the home, as a result of its study 


of Racine, Wis., and Springfield, 
Mass. 
More than two-thirds of the 


fathers investigated in the two cities 
had been out of work for more than 


a year. 
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“The hardships that must be en- 
dured by a family when the father is 
out of work continue when conditions 
improve and he again has a steady 
job,” the report states. “The savings 
of years have been used to provide 
maintenance during months of en- 
forced idleness, perhaps the home 
whose purchase represented the ful- 
fillment of the family’s ambitions has 
been sacrificed. For months after the 
father secures work his wages will 
have to be divided between the pur- 
chase of the necessaries of life and 
the payment of the heavy burden of 
debt. Many of the fathers inter- 
viewed had little hope of successfully 
taking up again the task of providing 
a home and comforts for those de- 
pendent upon them. 

“Besides the deprivation of mate- 
rial means, and lowered family stand- 
ards, the anxiety can perhaps only be 
understood by those who have them- 
selves been the victims of the dread 
uncertainty and fear that besets a 
working man’s family when the 
father is ‘laid off.’ The most impor- 
tant feature of unemployment is the 
effect on the family morale—the 
father idle about the house, unsettled, 
disheartened; the mother going out 
to work if she can secure it, and us- 
ing up every bit of her strength in 
the double task of providing for the 
family’s maintenance and caring for 
the household and the children; the 
children suffering from the depres- 
sion and uncertainty of what the fu- 
ture may mean, which is even more 
to be dreaded than the discomforts of 
the immediate present. 

“Unemployment, then, because it 
means lowered family standards, 
anxiety and dread, the loss of sav- 
ings and the mortgaging of the fu- 
ture, has a direct and disastrous ef- 
fect upon the welfare of children. 
While communities are usually able 
to organize their resources so that 
children are not removed from their 
own homes because of poverty caused 
by an industrial crisis, these re- 
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sources have not been sufficient to 
prevent very real suffering to family 
groups stricken with the misfortune 
of loss of work by the father.”— 
News Letter. 





Country Faces Overproduction 


Seattle.—In an address to the min- 
eral section of the American Bar As- 
sociation, Dr. George Otis Smith, di- 
rector of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, again insisted that this 
country is “over-engined” and that 
“100 per cent efficiency” can not be 
thought of. 

“The nation is confronted with an 
excess of production,” he said. “Prog- 
ress, so-called, may overstep reason. 
Most of our industries are over- 
grown. Supply is ever ahead of de- 
mand, with little hope and expecta- 
tion of capacity orders. 

“Under these chronic conditions 
neither 100 per cent efficiency nor a 
full measure of economy can be 
thought of.” 

Speaking specifically of the mining 
industry, Dr. Smith said this‘ indus- 
try has grown too fast, and that men 
best informed in coal, copper, oil, 
lead, zinc and steel “keenly realize 
the ever-present hazard of overpro- 
duction.” 

“The power to slow down indus- 
try,” continued the federal scientist, 
“is a safety measure urgently needed 
at this time of high-speed develop- 
ment and mass production, needed in 
both the industry’s own and the pub- 
lic interest. 

“The American habit of ‘stepping 
on the gas’ has brought the mineral 
industry close to the danger line. 

“The dangers incident to an over- 
estimated growth and an excess ca- 
pacity are not special and local, but 
general and country-wide. Indeed, 
the present excess of production ca- 
pacity is a liability common to the 
balance sheets of most branches of 
industry.”—News Letter. 
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Fear of Machine Age 


America is confronted with a 
strange phenomena. Unless guarded 
against, we will have created a mon- 
ster that will prove our undoing. 
Fundamentally, the question under- 
lying is, “Shall man master the ma- 
chine, or shall the machine master 
man?” 

America is in the transition stage. 
It is on the threshold of the machine 
age. The relentless march of ma- 
chinery and labor-saving devices is 
invading every industry, every field 
of human activity. Its marks and 
scars are noticeable in many occupa- 
tions. Constantly greater unemploy- 
ment is following its onward march. 

What are some of these markings? 
What do they portend? Is there a 
sound basis for apprehension and 
fear lest the machine master man? 

If we look to the steel and iron in- 
dustry we find that since 1914 the 
men employed have enormously in- 
creased their per capita production— 
it is said this increase has mounted 
to fifty per cent. This is all the more 
remarkable because previous to 1914 
the twelve-hour work day prevailed 
instead of the eight-hour day. ~ 

Taking the railway industry we 
find an equally impressive situation. 
The government’s reports indicate 
that, including passenger miles and 
ton miles, the per capita production 
of railway employes has increased 
4014 per cent since 1914. 

What is true of the steel and rail- 
way industries is true of the coal in- 
dustry and almost every other indus- 
try. Through aid of machinery, mass 
production, and labor-saving devices 
the per capita production of all labor 
is increasing to an amazing extent. 

Increased per capita production, in 
itself, may not be harmful; rather it 
would prove helpful and beneficial if 
properly regulated and controlled. 
What are the facts today? 

We are informed by those pre- 
sumed to know that our shoe manu- 


facturing factories are running but 
half of the time, that our garment- 
making plants are not operating half 
of the time, that some of our glass- 
working shops are not operating 
more than one-third of the time. 

It is quite generally known that 
one-half of those who dig coal in the 
United States have not been able to 
work even half of the working days 
in the year. Only recently the secre- 
tary of the Department of Labor pub- 
licly asserted that the number of rail- 
road employes in the United States 
had decreased from 2,023,000 in 1920 
to 1,764,000 in 1927—a decrease of 
twelve per cent in labor employed, 
accompanied by an increase of fifteen 
per cent production in ton miles. 

With over 3,500,000 wage earners 
employed only part time, it is esti- 
mated that there are over 1,000,000 
Wage earners permanently unem- 
ployed and which number of totally 
unemployed is constantly increasing 
to an alarming extent. This resultant 
unemployment problem is made even 
more serious by the annual addition 
to our labor supply of 2,000,000 boys 
and girls, growing to wage-earning 
age, 250,000 farm workers migrating 
to the cities and 200,000 immigrants 
coming to our land each year. To 
where are we heading? _ 

But the problem does not end there. 
The development of the machine age 
and mass production is not alone de- 
vastating the ranks of the wage 
earners and cutting down the trained 
hands of American workmen, but is 
likewise reducing the earning power 
and resultant purchasing capacities 
of those who may be fortunate 
enough to be employed. 

What are the facts in this regard? 

The statement is published that 
over 200,000 common laborers on our 
railway systems average but $17.00 
a week. We are informed that in the 
lumber camps of our country the av- 
erage wage is only $17.00 per week. 
From the same authority we learn 
that the average wage of those who 
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work in the textile industry is less 
than $22.00 a week. Thus other trades 
and industries might be cited that ma- 
chine production does not of itself 
tend toward wage increases—but to 
the contrary, that mass production 
encourages a lowering of the wage 
levels, excepting where the wage 
earners are organized sufficiently 
strong to resist any attempt to lower 
wage levels. 

The foregoing is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that our industrial growth 
is fast outstripping our social growth. 
It also evidences that urgent need of 
finding ways and means to adjust our 
relations and activities to meet these 
changing conditions. No other coun- 
try could have withstood this crisis 
so well as America. Even we in Amer- 
ica can not continue in this path in- 
definitely. Either we shall master 
the machine and mass production in 
the interest of our social growth and 
for the benefit of humankind, or else 
the machine and mass production 
shall master man—and with it Amer- 
ica will have created its Franken- 
stein. 

What shall we do about it ?—Mat- 
thew Woll. 





Labor’s Solution of Unemployment 


With the exception of the war pe- 
riod, unemployment has been an ac- 
companying feature of our industrial 
system. 

If we are to understand the prob- 
lem created by the existence of in- 
voluntary idle workmen, we must 
first of all know something concern- 
ing the causes. 

Students of economics, philanthro- 
pists, statesmen, manufacturers and 
financiers have advanced different 
reasons as the cause. 

Any unbiased examination of the 
problem makes it evident that there 
have always been a number of con- 
tributing causes, some national, 
others international in their charac- 
ter; the principal cause for unem- 


ployment in one country being quite 
different from those in another. 

The private ownership or so-called 
capitalistic system of itself has been 
held responsible. If capitalism were 
the only reason, then unemployment 
would not exist in countries where 
private ownership and operation has 
been abolished, even though the abo- 
lition was but for a short time. The 
most reliable statistics securable 
from Russia recently would indicate 
that there are approximately the 
same number of unemployed in Rus- 
sia at present as in the United States, 
although the number of their indus- 
trial workers is much less than the 
number employed in American in- 
dustries. 

The rate of exchange has probably 
influenced the degree of employment 
temporarily in some countries, but it 
can not be held as the fundamental 
cause. 

Much has been written about the 
influence of credit, the ease or diffi- 
culty which manufacturers encounter 
in borrowing money. 

Currency standards, the inflated 
or deflated value of money without 
doubt has exercised a profound influ- 
ence upon the degree of employment 
during brief periods of time. 

Increased efficiency in methods of 
production has in some countries 
proved a contributing cause. 

We are not now attempting to con- 
sider the problem of unemployment 
in its international aspect. For the 
moment we are concerned with the 
problem as it has developed in the 
United States. 

The American Trade Union Move- 
ment has been compelled to study the 
problem of unemployment for many 
years. At one time there was every 
reason to believe that the seriously 
contributing cause was the enormous 
and unregulated volume of immigra- 
tion. Even at times when a marked 
degree of unemployment existed in 
our industries a million additional im- 
migrants landed on our shores. 
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Apparently the most prominent 
cause contributing to unemployment 
was created by the second industrial 
revolution. This began about the be- 
ginning of the present century 
through the rapid development of 
water power, the invention of aston- 
ishingly efficient automatic and semi- 
automatic machinery and the appli- 
cation of much more scientific meth- 
ods in the direction of industry. Asa 
result of this, man’s capacity to pro- 
duce was very greatly increased, the 
per capita production increasing with 
such rapidity as to justify the use of 
the term the second industrial revo- 
lution. 

The most conservative data we 
have upon the subject is secured 
from the Census Bureau, the bu- 
reau’s recent report indicating that 
during the period 1899 to 1925 the 
volume of per capita production in 
the United States increased forty- 
nine per cent. In some industries the 
increase in the individual output of 
production has been 300 per cent 
since 1914, the automobile being the 
example. Since 1914 the steel indus- 
try reduced the hours of labor from 
twelve to eight per day for approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of its em- 
ployes, yet during this period the pro- 
duction per capita increased fifty per 
cent. 

The most hurried review at what 
is taking place in American industry 
makes it evident that the manufac- 
turer can produce a much greater 
volume of material with the same 
number of employes, or maintain the 
previous volume with a considerable 
less number of workmen on the pay 
roll. So far this greater capacity to 
produce has been the principal cause 
for unemployment. In fact, it seems 
to have established a definite army 
of unemployed which must continue 
to increase unless the necessary eco- 
nomic balance is established. 

The general features of the prob- 
lem are not difficult to understand. 
The United States has passed from 


an agricultural to an industrial na- 
tion. The products of its manufac- 
turing establishments must be sold 
to the home or the foreign market. 

Since the Civil War our volume of 
exported manufactured goods has 
been approximately seven per cent. 
There is no reason for believing that 
this percentage will ever be mate- 
rially increased, for the civilized and 
semi-civilized countries of the world 
are more and more developing indus- 
tries to supply their own home mar- 
ket instead of depending upon the 
manufacturers of other countries. 
The all-important market for Ameri- 
can industry is the home market. 
This being so, it follows that unless 
the people as a whole have the ca- 
pacity to buy and use the products of 
our manufacturing plants, then these 
establishments can not operate at 
their full capacity. To put the prob- 
lem in another form, if the per capita 
output of our industrial establish- 
ments increases fifty per cent and the 
real wage paid to the workers in- 
creases only forty per cent, then the 
volume of purchasing power prevents 
the full operation of the plants and 
creates unemployment. 


The Atlantic City convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
1925, adopted a policy to meet this 
problem. The convention declared 
that the welfare of industry and com- 
merce made it necessary that the 
real wage paid to the workers must 
advance in proportion to man’s in- 
creasing capacity to produce. 

In this declaration we find the most 
advanced as well as the soundest pol- 
icy concerning wages which has been 
accepted by any trade union move- 
ment. The many discussions of the 
present wage policy of the American 
Federation of Labor by President 
William Green and many other lead- 
ers have made it apparent that the 
question of wages is fundamental to 
the welfare of industry itself. The 
army of unemployed materially re- 
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duces the consuming power of the 
people. 

All of the contributing causes of 
unemployment might be removed, but 
if the inequality between the real 
wages paid and per capita production 
continues to exist, there would still 
remain, so far as the United States is 
concerned, the most far-reaching 
cause of unemployment. 

Economic facts have convinced the 
American trade union movement that 
by far the most important step 
towards solving the problem of un- 
employment is to increase the con- 
suming capacity of the people, and 
this can only be accomplished by pay- 
ing a materially higher real wage.— 
Metal Trades Bulletin. 





Poverty Is Social Problem; Cause 
Traced to Low Wages 


Los Angeles, Calif.—‘Poverty is 
the major contributing factor to all 
social problems,” declared Rev. Fr. 
Robert E. Lucey, president of the 
California State Conference of Social 
Work, in a speech at the conference 
of the Pacific Coast States Social Wel- 
fare Association in Yosemite Valley. 

The association is a non-sectarian 
group of men and women interested 
in social problems. More than 1,000 
delegates were present. 

Father Lucey was outspoken in 
discussing the effect of poverty on 
the masses. One correspondent wrote 
to his paper that the delegates “got 
for their keynote a challenge that 
came like a blast of cold Sierra wind 
hitting at the vitals of their profes- 
sion. That was wages.” 

“Our philosophy of private prop- 
erty is sound and the sins of indus- 
try must not shake our faith in 
American institutions,” said the 
priest. “But loyalty and patriotism 
need not blind us to the dangerous 
weakness of our present economic 
order.” 

The clergyman gave figures show- 


ing the wide gap between the few 
who have and the many who have 
not. His figures were made more con- 
vincing when Mrs. Daisy Worcester 
of San Diego, University of Califor- 
nia. lecturer and expert, brought 
them home to California by showing 
that the average income for wage 
earners’ families in this state is $4.35 
a day. 

Father Lucey declared that one 
per cent of the people of America 
own fifty-nine per cent of its wealth 
and thirteen per cent own ninety per 
cent of its wealth. He quoted inher- 
itance figures to show that one-tenth 
of one per cent of the deceased in 
thirteen states each left more than 
$250,000 and all owned thirty-four 
per cent of the wealth and 76.5 per 
cent of them left no estate. 

“The United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics finds an income of be- 
tween $2,200 and $2,600 a year a fair 
standard for a family of five,” he 
said, “yet eighty-six per cent of all 
employed in 1926 earned less than 
$2,000. 

“Economic dependency goes hand 
in hand with physical and mental 
disease, ignorance, crime and juve- 
nile delinquency and these combine 
to produce unspeakable human mis- 
ery and premature death. 

“Labor,” concluded the speaker, 
“wants a larger liberty. Labor is 
looking toward the dawn of a new 
day when the worker shall be seen as 
a man, a creature of unmeasured dig- 
nity and divine destiny, one who 
must toil to live, but who thinks, feels 
and understands.”—News Letter. 





All enduring labor unions have 
been more conservative. They have 
not plunged, they have not specu- 
lated. They have played the slow but 
sure policy of human betterment 
through gradual progress. They are 
entitled to-your utmost respect for 
their long life of achievement and 
integrity. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Building Trades Department Affiliation 


On JULY 30, 1928, General President Tobin, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Hughes and Organizers Thomas J. Farrell and John M. Gillespie 
acted as a committee representing our International Union in a conference 
with the three international unions, viz., the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, the Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers and the United 
Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers, that 
had protested against our International being seated in the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. 

As the Building Laborers’ International Union and the Roofers’ Inter- 
national were not at great odds with us, we came to a settlement with 
them quickly and their protests were withdrawn. We continued with the 
Iron Workers and, although we had a very pleasant conference of over 
three hours, we were unable to get any place with them, as the Iron 
Workers just keep on edging into our work all the time wherever they get 
a chance. 

On the following day the Iron Workers’ and Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ 
representatives were notified to appear before the Building Trades Execu- 
tive Council and present their case. This was done and the Iron Workers 
continued to protest. However, on August 1st, we were notified by the 
Executive Council of the Building Trades Department that we were, by 
the unanimous vote of the council, to be seated at once, and our charter 
will be sent to us this month (August). 

We will then be in full membership and it will end a very long fight 
on our part to become affiliated with the department, as we were ordered 
to seek affiliation by two International conventions; first in 1920 in Cleve- 
land, and again in 1925 at Seattle, Washington. 

We have local unions in many sections throughout the country that 
are affiliated with the local building trades councils and in those places 
both the building trades and our unions have been of great help to each 
other, and we hope in the near future to see all local unions which do any 
work on buildings in affiliation with the building trades council in their 
district and that they will be a credit to the department the same as they 
have been to all other organizations with which they are affiliated, such 
as the American Federation of Labor, central bodies, state federations 
and the different labor departments and sections, and we feel sure that 
the affiliation of our locals with the councils will prove an asset to them 
as well as to our unions. 

The members of the Executive Council of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, with headquarters in the American Federation of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C., are: 

William J. McSorley, president, for many years president of the Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

William J. Spencer, secretary-treasurer, formerly general organizer 
for the United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

The vice-presidents are: 
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William L. Hutcheson, general president, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. 

George F. Hedrick, president of the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers of America. 

Arthur Huddell, president of the International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers. 

John J. Hynes, president of the International Association of Sheet 
Metal Workers. 

E. J. McGivern, president of the International Association of Plas- 
terers. 

James P. Noonan, president of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

It may be well for our membership to know the names of the members 
of the Executive Council of the Building Trades Department, as you will, 
no doubt, meet many of their representatives on the different jobs from 
time to time. __ 

You will be notified through the Journal as well as by mail as to any 
further information necessary for affiliating locally— J. M. GILLESPIE. 


7 


Have YOU STOPPED to consider what the dangers of truck driving may 
be on the highways of the United States and Canada? The very great 
loss of life on account of carelessness—rarely caused by the driver of the 
truck—is something we should all do what we can to try and remedy. 

The railroad, interurban and street car crossings in some states are 
simply a disgrace. Many are so hidden by shrubbery, fences and houses 
that it is utterly impossible to see a fast-moving train or car; neither can 
the engineer or motorman see what is on the highway; consequently, acci- 
dent after accident occurs in which human beings are killed or seriously 
injured and very little is done about it. 

Every crossing should be properly guarded in some way, no matter 
where it is located. Many times when rain, snow and sleet have to be 
contended with it is not possible to see signs. Most of the cabs in weather 
of that kind are closed in so that trains or cars can not be heard. 

This condition makes not alone a loss of life that is appalling, but 
also a tremendous amount of time wasted. Think of the number of times 
you have driven along the road and have seen a big motor truck or van 
that has been struck, with the drivers and helpers, if they haven’t been 
killed or in the hospital, patiently waiting for the arrival of the wrecking 
crew, in order that they may continue on to their destination. 

Our unions and their membership should do everything in their power 
to bring about legislation and local ordinances to help make crossings safe 
for everyone. 

There is another form of carelessness that is sometimes charged to 
the driver which, in reality, unless he belongs to a union that is well organ- 
ized and gives him the protection he needs, he is not the one that ought to 
be held responsible; which is sleepiness caused by long drives of twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen, or more, hours’ duration. Many who see a truck ditched 
at the side of the road do not give it much thought except as an accident 
of some sort. That the driver went to sleep from too long a stretch on the 
road trip, because time had to be made, and there should have been two 
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men on the job instead of one, folks give little heed to; but it behooves all 
of us to constantly try to educate people to what this actually means. 

Recently, while attending a meeting to organize a union of chauffeurs, 
teamsters and helpers, one man arose and asked to be excused to go home 
for some sleep. He stated he had been on the road with his truck from 
Friday morning, 5:00 a. m., until Sunday morning, 4:00 a. m. With a run 
of that length, only luck prevented an accident not only to the man himself 
but to all those he met on the road. 


The man referred to worked for a non-union firm; did not receive 
time and a half or double time for Sunday work, and the weekly pay enve- 
lope was not anything to brag about. We know that this type of firm, in 
order to get the business, cuts the rates for hauling so low that it is not 
able to pay decent union wages or overtime; nor does it employ the 
required number of men. The worker pays all the cost for such a concern 
by working night and day; then receiving far from his share. 

On railroads, no man may run his locomotive that long, for the law 
protects him. Our men could be helped if there were a provision in the 
new bill in Congress for the hauling of interstate trucking, stating how 
long a man might drive at any one time on state highways. Do what you 
can to bring this about for our craft.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


Tr T 


Moror VEHICLES taking the place of horses is now accepted as a matter 
of course by most of us; but it is hard for our members to give up the 
animals to which they have become attached for many years. Many 
employed by the American Railway Express Company write into head- 
quarters telling us that the various stations are being motorized. 

Since speed is the watchword of the day, there is nothing to be done 
but take it for granted that we have got to adjust ourselves to the present 
condition. Needless to say, express companies have to keep a step ahead 
in order to establish the best machinery possible for quick pick-up and 
delivery, for they have the general public to deal with, so that the neces- 
sity of getting the business and keeping it is of first consideration. 

Of course, we all feel sorry to see the horses go, and those who have 
anything to do with the handling of them have learned that fair treatment 
to these animals is always repaid, as the horse naturally senses kindness, 
and we have the respect of everyone who sees or knows that these dumb 
beasts of burden are given clean, cool water to drink and they are rested 
in the shade in warm weather whenever possible. Doing this will enable 
the animals to do their work better and help the driver.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


TY" 


More AND MORE the saying is brought home to us that “there are none 
so blind as those who will not see.” The local unions of our craft that 
insist upon holding on to low dues, in spite of all the proof furnished that 
it keeps them in a rut, while those paying higher dues progress and get 
ahead is something we are at a loss to understand. 

In some instances some of the locals carry a death benefit which could 
not be had as cheaply with an insurance company, and the members expect 
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it to be taken care of without giving any consideration as to whether the 
money is there to do it with or not. ‘ 


Some members have to always be hunted up in order to get them to 
pay their dues. Of course, when unemployment comes it is not very easy 
to meet our financial obligations; but if fairly high dues were paid when 
the membership was working regularly, it would enable the union to have 
a decent treasury, so that it could meet its obligations to members in good 
standing. 

It doesn’t seem possible that members will attend meeting after meet- 
ing and see their treasury decrease constantly without doing anything 
about it. However, such has been the case in some local unions paying 
low dues. It is true the world over, anything we get cheaply we do not 
value and give little heed to it. Undoubtedly, it is a fact that where the 
dues are small there is a lack of interest, because the organization is not 
able to do big things with little or no money. After all, there is a real 
business side as well as a fraternal and social side to our organization 
which must be maintained so that it can function as a trade union. 

When the members are informed that they must drop some of their 
paid officers on account of no money in the treasury, it is time to realize 
that there is something radically wrong with the business methods of the 
organization. In every instance this may be traced to low dues which, 


for some reason or other, some of the members have ceased to pay even 
that amount. 


When we were first organizing our trade unions many of the old 
pioneers gave their time with practically no pay. In those days every 
member took a vital interest in his union and gave real service. Life has 
been made so easy for this generation that they do not feel obligated to 
make any great personal sacrifice, so that paid officers to look after the 
affairs of the various local unions are an absolute necessity. If the 
members will do a little real hard thinking, they will realize that higher 
dues are also an absolute necessity to meet their present demands. Then, 
too, a good look at the unions that have high dues ought to convince them 
that it is to their own advantage. These organizations have established 
the best possible conditions, and those in our own craft are a credit to 
themselves and our International Union. 


Widows who call to collect death benefits and find the union unable 
to meet its obligations oftentimes blame the officers when, in reality, the 
husband, when alive, did very little, if anything, to keep his union in a 
position to help take care of his family, and it is not a pleasant task to 
tell the woman the kind of a union man her husband really was. 

There is the question of continual upkeep to everything we own. In 
the case of a home, should the roof leak, unless folks are just plain 
shiftless and foolish, they do not let it keep leaking. The same is true 
when repair is needed for the wagons, trucks and motors our members 
drive. Then why not repair the “leak” in the union? 

Do not forget either that a good healthy treasury, under the care 
and guidance of well-paid and efficient officers, has done more to keep 
strikes away than anything else. There is nothing that affects your 
home, brothers, more than a long-drawn-out strike. Writing of the home, 
you know what it costs to keep it up today. Is not the same true of your 
local union? The dues paid twelve or fifteen years ago are not enough. 

A real union man should be willing to pay at least two dollars a 
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month and lend an active interest to what sort of a treasury his local is 
able to keep up. Do not wait for some officer to make the move or motion 
in the meeting for higher dues. Be a real part of this important feature 
yourself and keep pace with all worth while in our movement. 


—J. M. GILLESPIE. 
Ty Ft 


66c'% 
S arety FIRST,” as we all know, is of vital importance not only to the 
employe, but also to the employer, for this reason: 

Accident insurance companies are trying to get up meetings of 
employers connected with the teaming business and superintendents of 
private concerns to discuss ways and means to carefully select truck 
drivers. 


Many are the requirements made to secure for them the most efficient 
sort of service. These have been listed as: good eyes and ears, enough 
education to protect the interests of the firm; to be able to think quickly 
in a tight place; know how to control temper in a disturbance of any kind 
—as loss of business has often been checked up to this fool way of handling 
a situation. 


All of this, we agree, is necessary, but there is another side to the 
question. The right type of man may be placed in these positions if he is 
paid decent wages. This is rarely the case among unorganized men. Direc- 
tors of safety councils, in charge of these conferences, never seem to think 
it necessary to have a group of working truck drivers attend; neither is 
the pay which the men receive brought forth for discussion or given 
any consideration. 


Healthy, well-balanced men, in full possession of all their faculties, 
are not found among small-wage groups. Workers that are properly 
housed, fed and clothed, as well as having some time and money for leisure 
and recreation, are those well organized into trade unions that have made 
possible these things. True there are some firms here and there who pay 
union wages, and conditions in general are good, but, indirectly, this is 
because the unions exist and have established rules and regulations gov- 
erning the trade or craft and these employers are meeting them to keep 
their men from joining the organization they should be in. They reap the 
benefit of what other men pay to maintain. 

This matter of “safety” is simply a business proposition with the 
accident insurance companies, and they are not to be blamed for getting 
business in whatever way they can. We want our members, through their 
Journal, to know that these things are going on around them, and to be 
in a position to tell unorganized drivers when they talk over matters of 
this kind some of the facts in the case. In that way, perhaps, they may 
interest them so that they will become part of the great organized move- 
ment for the “safety” of the workers from every angle. 


_ It is plain to be seen the employer looks after his own interests at 
all times. What works one way usually works another, and if a man is 
not a member of a trade union, with a signed agreement with this em- 
ployer, “safety first” may prove the excuse to get rid of a driver for one 
who will work for less money. Be sure that “safety first” to you as an 
individual means just that: Wages and conditions that will give you the 
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kind of health and contentment that will make the things required by 
accident insurance companies possible.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 
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So MANY MERGERS of stores and firms are now being made that one 
rarely picks up a newspaper without seeing some account of this sort. 
It is not anything we can prevent, but it does make you wonder if in a 
short time any individual owners will exist. If those employed by these 
gigantic concerns were enjoying any of the profits of these merged enter- 
prises, it might help some. We know, though, that only the big stock- 
holders get very much out of them. 

Much of the unemployment may be traced to these mergers. Many 
old, faithful employes are let go while the new concern employs a much 
younger man at far less salary. Many positions are done away with 
entirely, and hence the army of those already out of work is increased. 
The owners of a small store are added to this list and so it keeps up from 
day to day. 


Whether or not, as time goes on, this method of doing business may 
be beneficial to the people as a whole is to be seen. Of course, there are 
two sides to every question, and sometimes many more than that; but, as 
we see it now, it does not look so good for the workers. From time to time 
you may read on the financial sheet of the daily papers short squibs to 
the effect that the railroads in some sections of our country are about 
to take over the express business. This touches very near home and makes 
us realize that some member is probably going to lose his job, and we must 
be ready to make whatever adjustment is possible. With all these mergers 
we can not feel that the outlook for the ordinary worker is very bright. 


It is true that there is a reduction in the price of some of the com- 
modities sold by these chain stores and the like; but the difference is met 
by someone, and those out of work feel they know. 

This brings home to us once more the necessity of trying to earn a 
saving wage and not merely a living one. Going on to the human junk 
heap is not anything we want to think about. In these days, though, it is 
something to be anticipated and we should be prepared to meet such a 
situation if it occurs. 


The teaming business, in no matter what form, is no different from 
any other. No one is in business just for his health; it means making 
profits and paying dividends or get out of the business. When mergers 
are proposed by bigger concerns, sometimes it is what the small team 
owner has to accept. 

All our members have is their union to protect them; therefore, see 
to it that your organization is kept up to help you, no matter what turns up. 


—J. M. GILLESPIE. 
TT FS 


Now THAT the Republican and Democratic conventions are over, let us 
do a little thinking and deciding what we ought to do. The campaign 
spellbinders will be starting, as always, to convince you, with all sorts of 
promises, that their party is the one you should belong to and vote for. 
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The “gas” will be distributed according to just what they think will take 
care of their particular district, so little can be expected from that source. 


Let each of us examine carefully the platform of all parties. Give 
real attention to what may be of most benefit to Organized Labor and the 
country as a whole. Do not be satisfied to say, I belong to this party or 
that, shall vote accordingly and think no more about it. How we vote on 
election day should concern us deeply as workers. 


The two big parties in 1924 gave so little recognition to the needs of 
Labor in their platforms that a third ticket was supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its sympathizers. Those inside our ranks 
who did not put their union card before political parties did not fare so 
well, as far as we could see, for not giving assistance to the candidate 
endorsed by Organized Labor. As far as voting in the various elections, 
whether national, state or municipal, it is better to be right and lose than 
wrong and win. When the day comes that Labor throughout the country 
will vote right and together there will be a very different story to tell. The 
laws that favor the chosen few may be made to take care of all the people 
and a square deal given to everyone.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


TTF 


V acation is a much thought of subject at this time of the year. The 
newspapers, Magazines and various periodicals advertise the different 
places to go and things to do. People write about how they spend the time 
allotted to them for a rest and recreation. Some state that work is the 
thing and regular vacations each year unnecessary. It is rather amusing 
to note that comments of this kind most always come from those who 
have most of the good things of this world. Occasionally one is rather 
startled at an intelligent writer giving the newspapers a story to that 
effect. 

However, a vacation each year—most men and women prefer the 
summer time—in our opinion is essential to everyone and hope to see the 
day when two weeks’ vacation, with pay, will be part of every agreement 
signed by our unions. It will not come over night, but gradually we shall 
see it brought about. The members of some unions are now enjoying a 
vacation with pay. Of course, most employers are against paying for 
anything except time actually worked, and are willing to agree to a vaca- 
tion without pay. This is given so often when you do not want it that it 
has no attraction when you really do. Furthermore, most workers have 
no other source of income except their weekly wage, and when this stops 
for any given period it is keenly felt by the family. 

Why, in some countries it is advocated to give even horses a vacation. 
A clipping from a newspaper printed in Berlin, Germany, reads as follows: 

“All truck and delivery horses owned by the city are having a three 
weeks’ vacation this summer on a 300-acre municipal horse ‘sanitarium’ in 
charge of a corps of veterinarians. 

“Officials in charge of the place, formerly a nobleman’s estate, say it 
pays the city to give horses a rest by the same token that it pays to give 
human beings a vacation. The animals get all the oats and hay they can 
eat and prance around the meadows or loll in the shade under the trees. 
Many private business concerns are adopting the idea, sending their 
horses to the same farm while drivers are on vacation.”—J. M. GILLESPIE. 
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E ARE PLEASED to announce that International Third Vice-Presi- 

dent Patrick Berrell, who is also secretary-treasurer of Local Union 
No, 705 Truck Drivers of Chicago, has returned to his home from the 
hospital after a very serious operation and is now on the road to a complete 
recovery. This is the latest report we have received from his office and 
we know his.many friends will be pleased to hear this news. 
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HEN TAKING on life insurance now or in the future don’t forget 

the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, owned and controlled by 
national and international trade unions and trade union members. Every 
report made by the company shows good gains all along the line. 
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i ee FORGET the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Amalgamation, 
which is to be celebrated in Cincinnati on October ist. This is the 
last Journal you will receive before that time, so we are again drawing it 
to your attention. Therefore, check up the date and be with us. 


TTY 


RGANIZER DEVRING, who is working in Denver, Colorado, at the 
present time, just reports very favorable results with the new Laun- 
dry Wagon Drivers’ Union in that city, which was organized by. the 
president of the State Federation of Labor, Earl R. Hoage. He also reports 
that general conditions look favorable for the organization of our craft 


in that city. 
TT T 


OCAL UNION No. 25 of Boston had a strike of one day’s duration 
against a concern that was continually breaking its agreement with 
the local union. Organizer Jennings wires us that a settlement was reached 
and all men have returned to work. The local had the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the General Executive Board. 
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EEP COOL with ——————— and enjoy prosperity, was heard four 
years ago. New Bedford, Massachusetts, has thirty thousand textile 
workers on strike resisting a ten per cent reduction in wages, reducing 
the average weekly wage to $17.50. We wonder which political party is 
responsible for this kind of prosperity. 


—J.M. GILLESPIE. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


TF 


' All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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